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SOME ECONOMIC JEEaSE5_OX^»TISS" AGRICULTURE 



An Address by Asher _Hobson, American Delegate to the International ■•- 
Institute of. Agriculture at Home, Italy, "before the staff ,pf. the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture^ 
Washington, D. C, October, I92U. 

In comparing the agriculture of a European country with that of our 
own, it is advisable to treat first that phase which most, forcibly impresses 
the American observer' in ■'Europe'. I refer to the intense, utilization of 
land .by means of a lavish expenditure' of labor. in Europe, as compared to 
the intensive use of labor by means of the' generous application of land in 
America* American observers ■ in Europe who have thought little upon agri- 
cultural questions generally, dismiss the above comparison with the remark: 
"Oh, if American farmers would tend the land as farmers, do here,, how 
prosperous they would- be i* ' My own ..thought is that in Europe, where land 
is scarce as compared' with labor, ' the" economic problem is to conserve the 
expensive element - land -through the greater use of the more inexpensive 
element - labor. ' 

In- the United-'States, • we strive for high product per. man. at the 
expense of the low product per acre. In Europe the reverse is true. ]£ach , 
practice seems to be adapted to the economic environment in which it is 
used. Certainly, it would be an idle recommendation that farmers in America 
hoe their corn by hand "when the additional yield resulting from "such, action 
would not in all probability defray the added' expense of hoeing;, nor would 
it be desirable that American farmers' should terrace their hilt-sides with 
retaining walls of masonry in order that those hill-sides be, converted 
from pasture land into tillable fields, when in' all probability the added 
income from the fields would not pay interest charges on the cost of the 
construction of such walls. 

Both of these : practices illustrate,: the intensive use of' land in Europe.. 

On the other hand, it would be as impracticable to recommend, that the. 
European peasant discard his hand tools and adopt machine methods.,, and. thereby 
put himself in a position to farm more acres, when there' aranow more farmers 
than acres, and when the cost of operating machinery is greater than the 
cost of - performing the same^abor by hand. In. Alsace-Lorraine, I saw four 
men taking straw-'from a thresher arid tying it into bundles, .by hand. This., " 
operation gives ah idea of the -relative values of straw' an;d labor in Europe , 
as compared to America. In France, I saw eighteen people harvesting wheat 
in a field ; containing- what- appeared to be less than; three acres. '',". In America 
the receipts from the -entire crop would not have paid the harvest, labor. 

It is my guess that- seventy-five per cent of the hay in Switzerland 
is cut with a scythe* ■' 
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While It may be assumed that these are the most economical practices 
for the countries mentioned, certainly it is not desirable that economic 
pressure force American farmers to similar intensive application of labor, 
With its corresponding low return per unit of labor. One must appreciate 
that the intensive use of land, at the expense of a large amount of huma n 
labor means a lower. labor return, - and hence a lower standard of living 
for those employed in agriculture ■. Farmers in America have been 
complaining of the high wages they are forced to pay for farm help. This 
is a., just complaint if the rate of pay is greater than the value of the 
products resulting from that labor. But a side of the question too often 
overlooked by farmers is that a large proportion of their income is/a 
labor income. If, conditions are such as to justify a low wage rate on 
the farm, then it inevitably follows that the same conditions. will return 
the farmer a low wage for his own labor. It is a favorable agricultural 
.condition when farmers are justified in paying a high wage rate- for farm 
help. 

It is- interesting to •' compare the farm wage scale in America with 
that of Switzerland. During the summer ofl92U, the going farm wage in 
Switaerland ranged from ten francs per week with board for the women 
workers (one dollar ninety cents) to around twenty-two francs per week 
with board for teamsters (about four dollars twenty-five cants). Day 
laborers such as harvest help received about one dollar and twenty cents 
per day. Through the seasons other than the harvest this same labor., 
received about seventy-five cents per day. 

Switzerland has a population of about four million people. Of 
this, number twenty-nine per cent - slightly over one million - are connected 
with agriculture. The country has an area of Ug,298 square kilometers. 
It is similar in size to Maryland. Of this area, approximately half Is 
classed as agricultural land,- one-quarter as forest, and about one-quarter 
as unproductive agriculturally. 

An American is' amazed, at the low cash turnover of the average 
farmer in Europe. .My travels in Europe have been limited to three 
countries - Prance, Italy and Switzerland. While the peasants in each 
of these three countries are- hard-working, thrifty people, none work 
harder or are more thrifty than the peasants of Switzerland. It. is - 
surprising how- they work, how they save, and. how far they .can make a, 
little go. In their- homes one finds the simplest of furniture, much ,of 
which they, have made themselves. They get along with tools of a primitive 
sort, yet one.must admire the efficient use they make of such tools. -. I 
can commend the hsraeiness of the usual farm dwelling in Switzerland. . There 
is a great contrast between the appearance of the .Swiss home and the -Italian 
home. Generally speaking, I have never seen an Italian farm home that 
looked like home to. oe. On the other Jaand, nearly every Swiss farm home 
has .the appearance of being a good place to live. This is. true, regardless 
of the fact that the barn and living quarters are usually heused in the 
same building. The main feature of the front yard is in all probability 
a manure pile, and the liquid manure pit is not considered out of place 
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•'when\ tinder the f ront , door. step. Yet in -spite of these.- draw-backs, when 
•considered fr on _sn&,ierican point 'of view, /there- are numerous things which 

'make -'the place look like , them.' Tfiiidoy-boxes'iwijh; 1;hedr profusion .of 
flowers are ever present. It 'is said that you can. judge the efficiency 
of the husbandman of a farn by the ■ appearance of the manure pile, and 
that the possible measure of the efficiency of the house-wife. is her 

• Vegetable, and flower garden. These 1 gardens are not separate but are 
combined. The garden appears to be a place of real enjoyment; it is 
used for other purposes, than a place in which- to hoe, Our American ide"a 
of a kitchen garden, is a. place to pull weeds;, we seldom, think, of 'it-./as ■ 

;. a place in which to loiter,- i-ii the evening, or as a place -to, receive 
and entertain our neighbors. The kitchen garden .of America is ,strictly v 
utilitarian in purpose, while the Swiss add social and aesthetic values 
to that of utility.- 

In all my travels through Switzerland,,! did not see an automotive 
vehicle on a farm. On the other hand,, : in most sections I did not see .a. 
farm without a liquid. manure pit. Both of these are .earmarks of progress; 
one of ' them we have,, and the: other they have. Many of the manure pits are 
equipped with electrically-driven pumps.,, Hence it does, not mean that the 
Swiss do not .appreciate nor invest their money in mechanical' improvements; 
but, it does mean that money, invested on the farm is invested for. highly 
productive purposes . t . They' have not reached ■ the point where : they believe 
the automobile to be sufficiently-productive.-' 

In -many sections they use cattle as draught • animals rather than ;• 
horses. . The horse represents a high- investment and consequently represents 
a considerable loss if he dies,- Cattle -have .-a. higher salvage value when 
they become linfit for draught purposes. 

In Berne, while talking with the manager of one of the lafge ; 
central cooperative associations, I was told that Switzerland has the 
highest farm production >cost-s of any country in the world.. I neither 
accept nor reject this statement-- lie not know- But I have accepted ■ 
the logic upon which- it is based. The manager- stated that the high 
capitalization comes .through the division -of the land into small farms, 
each farm being equipped with a complete -get of buildings. Since the 
average farm is less than,, ten hectares - around twenty acres .-■ it. would 
seem that one set of .buildings- could,, without ..additional expense, ac- 
comodate two or three times as much, land as is attached to, It.;, 

One caruiot consider econemic phases; of agriculture... in many parts . 
of Europe, and especially in Switzerland, without- taking into consideration 
the division of the farms into many separated strips. For example, I 
came across a case-, whe»re,>two*-and-one~ tenth hectares of land (about five 
acres) contained 'eeyeiaj;y--f our different' properties, divided. into fifty-six 
pieces of -land. :•.■ -Here- it,- /was possible ' f qr ( . thirty*-f our different farmers 
to till f if ty-eix different fields upon an area, of five acres. -This,. is 
an extreme case i :,,$&(? average for all; Switzerland is fourteen separated 
fields to the farm, and the farms average less:- than twerity'acres in size. 
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The question arises as, -to how much modern machinery, and how many 
modern methods one could use if one's. fields were divided into widely 
separated strips of land of less than two acres each. In such a case it 
is quite probable that one would do as they do. 

Vineyards are generally planted oh hill-sides. The work of caring 
for these vineyards is performed by hand. People here would say - "TThy 
don't they use- more improved methods, buy improved machinery, and get 
increased results from their labor?". One need not explain why they 
do not; one need only express the opinion that if American farmers were 
to move to Switzerland there is no question but that they would adopt the 
practices -prevailing there. 

A word further concerning the division of farms into strips. In 
9 geographical divisions there are Ho to 129 parcels to the farm. The 
Swiss Peasants' Union, a cooperative farm organization, put through a law 
in 1912 which stated that if two-thirds of the owners occupying at least 
one half of the land in any one district decided to consolidate their farms 
into. fewer pieces of land, the district would be compelled to put through 
a consolidation project.. The best that can be hoped for is. to consolidate 
farms into two or three pieces to the farm. It is hardly possible to 
consolidate farms so that all the land will be contained in one piece. 
However, a very little progress has been made towards consolidation. 

TThen one considers the progressiveness of the Swiss people, their 
hes.itancy to consolidate is a matter of some surprise, but there are 
reasons for this hesitancy. It costs around fifty dollars .an .acre to 
survey and re-allot the land. The present strips are irregular. They 
have never been surveyed; hence, one does not know hew much land they 
contain, If the district is divided into small strips, the value of the 
land will not justify the cost of consolidation into larger holdings. 

Custom is- the second reason. By way of illustrating a general 
tendency, one may say that practically every farm in the United States is 
for sale. In the same light,- one may say ©f Switzerland that no farm is 
for sale. There farm land does not change hands frequently. Inheritance 
is an important factor in the exchange of ownership of land. Much ef the 
land. has been in the same family for generations. The owners have an 
inherited affection for each of these strips. This affection, together 
with a natural tendency of an owner to believe that the land he has is 
likely to be jU3t a little better than that which he will receive through 
consolidation, explains in large measure why consolidation has made little 
progress*. " 

In order 1 to understand certain economic phases of European agriculture, 
one "must consider the inheritance laws of certain countries. The Napoleonic 
Code, which now governs France in the matter of inheritance, states that 
"each heir has the right to demand in kind 1 his share of real and personal 
property*'. This means that every piece of property must be equally divided 
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j»mong'. : the heirs ,- if .the' Heirs .Remand such a -division. The result; of this 
/law is that farnis have "been divided, and sub -divided and divided again 
to .a.pAint' where : ' they have' .126001110' top- snail to support their owners. 
i-oThis law is given as one of the explanations for the ' diminishing of 
population' in France. One of the 'great problems in, France at present 
is that of maintaining' its .population 'level. All sorts of a&oonomic 
method's are '■'being put into effect in order to encourage an increased 
"birth-rate. -The railroad fares are "based upon a decreasing scale according 
to the number ,of members in the family- applying for tickets. If the family 
has: a goodly number of members "below -sixteen years of age, travel becomes 
an inexpensive item. In like manner, the v Government maintains a rural cre- 
dit fund with interest rates decreasing as the members of .a family increase. 
These measures are an' index of the extent to which France is worrying about 
the question of maintaining its population level. 

That is the 'connection between the inheritance law. and the birth-rate? 
< The explanation is, that the: French, being a thrifty race, look ahead to 
the welfare of the .coming generation. The individual, knowing that his 
property will be divided among his heirs and that he has not more than 
enough to take care of one child, will regulate the size of ' the family 
to : coincide with the amount' of property which he has to convey to his 
children. 

■ In contrast, the . inheritance, laws of Switzerland are designed to' 
avoid division of property. The Swiss law says that any heir may demand 
the whole estate undivided. ' It makes no difference how many heirs there 
may "be; all of them. have' the right to demand the estate undivided. If 
■.they are una"ble to decide -among themselves concerning the one who is to 
receive the undivided 'estate, the case goes to a court judge" for decision. 
In deciding, ■ the judge' is required' by law to consider certain factors - 
(1) the heir who will actually live on the farm and work it has preference 
over heirs who wish to sell it; (2) the son who has lived on the farm the 
longest 'has preference over other sons;. (3) other things being equal, the 
sons have preference over the daughters. An important point in the law 
is that the one who receives the farm pays for the shares of the, other 
heirs on the^ basis' of the earning. capacity of the farm, and not at the 
' '.marketing' value.' '. ■■"' "' *.:'-.. 

Land in Switzerland is not over-capitalized as it is in America. 
Switzerland dees hot consider it -to be good national economy for an heir 
,V to be compelled' to acquire land:., at a price higher than that justified 
"by the earning capacity; of ; the land in qnastion. . The Swiss. Farmers' Union 
• has been keeping farm accounts and. records over a period of years, pertaining 
■ to- the earning, capacity ;'of : farms in all 'sect ipns of. the country, and for 
different type's of „f arming. -Upon the basis, of these; records., the , organiza- 
tion has worked out "a rate' formula for use' -by the 'courts in 'arriving at 
' land. values based lup.on' earning capacity. There are. different formulas ''/ 
for different types- of f armihg, and the- Union has ' been a"bl© to classify 
types of farming mere closely than has "been done in this country. 
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I have .shown the contrast between these two laws, "because one 
tends towards division' of property", and: the other tends towards the 
maintenance of property undivided. When Alsace-Lorraine was taken over 
by Prance those provinces had a law similar to the Swiss law. If ter 
considerable difficulty, they have succeeded in securing permission from 
the French Government ■ to retain those -laws rather than return to the 
Napoleonic Code. I emphasize this matter, for it seems to me that we 
have room for improvement here in the United States concerning the question 
of inheritance, especially when it comes to evaluating farm estates. 
Certainly' many an heir of farm property is forced to pay the penalty of 
over-capitalization in settling with the other heirs, in order to main- 
tain the old homestead intact. 

In considering the economic phases of Swiss agriculture, one 
cannot over-look the dairy cow and her influence. Dairying is the hub 
of Swiss agricultural activity. I estimate that eighty per cent of. 
Swiss agriculture may be. classed as dairying. Milk prices are based upon 
the export price of that type of cheese known to us as Swiss cheese. The 
manufacture of this cheese is the most profitable outlet for milk. Other 
types of cheese are not so profitable because of a lack of export demand. 
Butter is not made, except in the utilization of whey cream in the cheese 
factories and of surplus milk in the city plants. The export price of 
Swiss cheese is the basis of prices. The Swiss cooperatives are attempting 
to hold their foreign cheese market on the basis of quality. It seems to 
me that this is wise. I was impressed with the type of man managing the 
agricultural cooperative organizations of the country. 

•The Swiss dairyman is experiencing the same pooling difficulties as 
some of -our farmers' cooperative companies that handle whole milk" for city 
consumption-. The Swiss cooperatives are of the opinion that their export 
cheese market is overstocked. ' Hence, they are attempting to -reduce the 
production of Swiss cheese by creating other uses for their milk. In order 
to reduce the production, it is necessary for the cooperatives t© subsidize 
outlying factories in order that they may turn their milk to uses other- 
than the manufacture of cheese. Such action requires that the subsidized 
factories be paid the difference between the cheese price and the lower 
price realized by putting milk to other uses. This brings up the usual 
pooling controversy over the necessity of certain groups of farmers defraying 
the losses of other groups. 

There is only one export corporation in the country. The farmers 
have an export association. This association and the private cheese dealers 
have united in forming a single export corporation. One finds, other advance- 
ments in cooperation which may be looked upon with favor.. For instance, in 
some of the larger cities there are cooperative city milk plants owned and 
operated jointly by milk dealers and farmers. Both parties own the stock, 
and divide the profits. The dealers agree to buy' all their milk from the 
plant, and the farmers agree to- supply all the milk required. Under such a 
condition, one is led to ask who protects the interests of the consumer. 
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The reply is that Government action protects the consumer against price 
increase. 5'he Sviss Government, because of the large industrial population, 
has always had socialistic tendencies" concerning the control of the' 
'necessities of life. A small rise In the price of milk throws the question 
into' public discussion. Milk is delivered in bulk largely because the 
distributers are unable to raise their price sufficiently to justify the 
use of bottles. Improvement in the quality, of milk is greatly retarded 
because of the inability to increase' the 'price in proportion to the increased 
cost of furnishing clean milk. The men at the.' head of the farmers' dairy 
organizations are keenly interested in improving, the quality of milk, but 
there is little marked progress in. this direction, since they have but 
slight influence over the price. To raise the price is to invite public 
censure . 

Cooperative agreements between farmers' cooperative companies and 
the consumers' cooperative organizations are found in certain cities. 
Consumers' cooperatives are stronger there than in the United States. They 
represent considerable purchasing power. In some cities, however, consumers' 
cooperative organizations and farmers' companies are in severe competition 
with each other; but generally speaking, when it comes to getting together 
with the dealer and consumer in an organized capacity, farmers' organizations 
in Switzerland have gone farther than have the organizations in this country. 
It should be explained, however, that it is not possible in America to enter 
into any large scale of cooperative arrangements with the consumer, since 
he is not in an organized position for making such an arrangement. 

Switzerland represents the last word in cooperative federations. The 
Swiss Farmers' Union is a going active organization composed of all the 
various types and kinds of farmers' cooperative associations in the country.. 
All cooperative organizations of any importance have membership in the Union. 
The whole farmers' cooperative movement is closely associated with the Swiss 
Farmers' Union, Since its organization some twenty-five years ago, this 
Union has been under the direction of the same individual - Dr. Ernest Laur. 
The accomplishments of this organization emphasize clearly the significance 
of capable leadership. Professor Laur is known in Europe as a leading 
agricultural economist. Much of the success of the Union may be attributed 
to his sound judgment and untiring efforts. 

Secause of the difference of conditions prevailing in Europe and 
America, it would not be possible for American organizations to pattern 
their activities in all respects after those of successful European co- 
operative organizations. For inst?.nce, the Swiss Farmers' Union performs 
many services which are accepted as Government functions in the United States. 
The Union conducts farm accounting schools, and assijsts individual farmers 
in keeping farm records. It maintains a building department, with a staff 
of architects who are there for the purpose of advising farmers in planning 
their buildings. Here in America, these matters are handled in a public 
way through the agricultural colleges. The Union maintains a land evaluation 
department, which department performs one of the most important functions 
of the Union. It maintains an active legislative branch. In this respect 
its activities correspond closely to the efforts of many of our own national 
farm organizations. 
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I shall close my remarks with this observation. Prom the stand- 
point of farm population, Switzerland represents high attainments in her 
anility to utilize the resources at her command, to the best advantage. 
The thrifty attitude of the farm peasant merits high commendation. Yet 
with all his thrift iness, it is difficult for the farmer to do more than 
preserve his farm property; resources are so limited, and the competitio 
for land so great that an income above subsistence level is difficult to 
obtain indeed. With all our farm troubles in imerica, the ooportunity 
for the accumulation of farm capital is incomparably greater than is the 
case with the thrifty husbandman of Switzerland. 
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